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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHABGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Cultures Taken fbom a Clinical Thermometer. — In a series of 
experiments communicated to the Wisconsin Medical Journal it was 
found that out of 83 cultures taken, 33 were sterile and 49 contained 
organisms of various kinds. Streptococci were present in 13 cultures. 
One of these thermometers had been in the mouth of a patient with 
facial erysipelas and had been washed in water and dipped in alcohol 
before being put in its case. Five others from scarlet fever patients 
carried streptococci in large numbers. Careless washing will not suf- 
fice to render a thermometer safe; thorough washing in running water 
and then in alcohol will render them harmless. A thermometer case 
containing some disinfectant solution, alcohol, or formaldehyde, in 
which the thermometer is carried greatly lessens the risk. 

Treatment op Wounds. — In a paper in the Medical Record on the 
treatment of wounds the following conclusions are arrived at. Unless 
wounds are suppurating very freely, they are usually dressed too often. 
Sterilized gauze without dusting powder is sufficient protection for 
any clean surgical wound. Sterile water, saline solution, or a very 
mild antiseptic solution should always be preferred to the stronger 
antiseptics, which in destroying the pus cocci, at the same time destroy 
the new epithelial tissue by which granulating wounds are covered. 
There is no better protection against infection than the free use of 
sterilized pads, or dressings, with which wounds should be abundantly 
covered. Absolute physiological rest by a properly applied splint or 
by confinement to bed is a great time saver in the healing of wounds. 

Infantile Paralysis. — Dr. Beverley Robinson, in the New York 
Medical Journal, states that by intelligent treatment the worst effects 
of infantile paralysis may be warded off. He recommends the internal 
use of ammonium salicylate, supplemented by the local use of carbo- 
lated petrolatum introduced into the nares night and morning. The 
injection into the spinal canal of immunized blood serum has been of 
great service, but should be given only by an expert. 

Endorsing the Nurse. — The New York City Department of Edu- 
cation issues a paper called School Health News. It contains the fol- 
lowing extract from an examination paper. "Tell why the children 
and parents should respect the school nurse and follow her advice. 
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Answer: Whatever our nurse tells us we should bring the news home 
and the mother should not say the nurse is crazy, because she is not 
crazy. She would not have the position if she was in that state." 

Eradication op Whooping Cough. — An editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association contains some interesting facts. 
About 80 per cent of all cases of pertussis, and 97 per cent of all deaths 
in New York City are in children under five years of age; over 50 
per cent of all deaths are in children under one year of age. The dis- 
ease seems most prevalent in spring and summer and reaches its high- 
est point in August. Poor surroundings, congestion, lack of fresh air 
and proper care, owing to poverty, influence the result unfavorably. It 
is transmitted by direct contact, and adult carriers disseminate it, them- 
selves unrecognized. Pertussis vaccines, when given early, have been 
effective. It is suggested that quarantine should be enforced during 
the first two weeks. Boat camps should be organized for summer 
treatment and hospitals established for severe cases. 

Simplest Cuke fob Scurvy. — The Medical Record says the white 
potato is as efficacious as orange juice, or prune, as a remedy for infan- 
tile scurvy and is within reach of the poorest. One tablespoonful of 
mashed potato in one pint of water is added to the twenty-four hours' 
feeding of milk instead of the usual cereal. The potato should be pared 
very thin and added to the water in which it is boiled, thus retaining 
all the vitamines. 

The Rat and Infantile Paralysis. — Dr. Mark W. Richardson, 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, calls attention to facts sup- 
porting the theory that poliomyelitis is carried by rats, or rat fleas. 
The possible contamination of food by the excretions of rodents is 
considered. 

Treatment of Severe Burns, — The British Medical Journal de- 
scribes a plan of treatment employed in severe burns following an 
explosion on a naval vessel. A burn must be regarded and treated 
with the same care as a fresh operation wound. Picric acid as a first 
dressing was found to be unrivaled. For an aseptic case, equal parts 
of vaseline and boric ointment thickly spread on white lint made a 
comfortable and easily removed subsequent dressing. Immediately a 
burn became septic, hot boracic fomentations were begun. The out- 
side dressing was a sheet of antiseptic wool with a layer of gauze on 
either side folded over the burn and held in place by tapes, easily 
loosened in case of constriction. A tight roller bandage causes severe 
pain and may produce gangrene. 

Injection Treatment of Hemorrhoids. — The Medical Record 
states that a 20 per cent solution of carbolic acid in equal parts of 
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glycerine and water injected by means of a sterilized needle into the 
hemorrhoids produces excellent results, and removes the necessity for 
confinement in bed, or an anesthetic, and the risk of stricture or in- 
continence. 

Bacterial Infection of Eggs. — The Journal of the America?! 
Medical Association says that a certain amount of bacterial infection 
may be found in even fresh-laid eggs. In a series of experiments at 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station, 6 per cent of the 2500 fresh 
eggs examined showed bacterial infection in the yolk, the whites being 
free from infection. The percentage of infection for fertile and infer- 
tile eggs was essentially the same. The most probable source of pri- 
mary egg infection is the ovaries of the fowl, by bacteria escaping 
through the intestinal wall into the portal circulation. This, how- 
ever, plays no part in bringing about the decomposition of eggs, this 
being due to secondary infection. 

Utilizing Waste Paper. — It is said that the St. Louis Tubercu- 
losis Society has collected and sold nearty a million pounds of waste 
paper during the last six months. 

Malignant Pustule. — In a letter to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, a missionary in China relates the good effects of 
poulticing a severe form of anthrax, appearing on the lip, with pow- 
dered ipecac. In the cases related, the disease, though usually fatal, 
was cured. 

Magnesium Sulphate in Burns. — In another letter in the same 
journal the use of a saturated solution of magnesium sulphate for 
severe burns and scalds is warmly advocated. 

Treatment of Formaldehyde Poisoning. — In a paper in the New 
York Medical Journal it is related that the treatment in a case of 
poisoning by formaldehyde consisted of washing out the stomach with 
dilute aromatic spirits of ammonia, supposed to be the only antidote 
for formaldehyde. Afterwards a quart of milk was given and also milk 
of magnesia. Sulphate of strychnia was given as a stimulant. For- 
maldehyde is used often with scarcely a thought of its possibility for 
harm. 

Training of Wounded Soldiers. — The Paris Medical gives an 
account of the establishment of training schools and business colleges 
where wounded soldiers may be taught occupations which will enable 
them to earn a living. Cheese making, growing willows for use in 
wicker work, the care of sheep, cattle, and vineyards are among the 
pursuits taught. 



